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ALGOMA — Nestled in a tavern 
off Algoma’s main street lives an oral 
history of Northeastern Wisconsin's 
Walloon musical heritage. 


Alfred Vandertie, born in 1910 in 
Brussels, Wis., is owner of the Van- 
dertie Tavern. He has translated and 
recorded old Walloon folk songs, 
passed down through four genera- 
tions of his family. The songs, sung a 
cappella, are on a Belgian album 
called “Les Walloons d’Amerique.” 


The Walloons — almost 50,000 
strong in Door, Kewaunee and Brown 
counties — come from southern Bel- 
gium. Their language is a French dia- 
lect. 


Vandertie’s great-great-grandpa- 
rents lived in America, but his genera- 
tion was the first to learn written and 


spoken English. 

“That poor teacher had to put up 
with kids that didn't know the alpha- 
bet,” Vandertie said of his first year 


in school at age 7. Most of the 30 chil- _ 


dren didn’t know English, he said. 

Until the language barrier was 
broken, a Walloon would always 
marry a Walloon. If a stranger came 
into a Walloon town and asked for a 
man by his American name, no one 
would know who it was, Vandertie 
said. One needed to know the Belgian 
name — Vandertie was originally 
Vangindertaelen. 

His first recognition as a Walloon 
singer came in 1973. Francoise Lem- 
pereur, a Belgian radio broadcaster, 
came to the United States searching 
for Walloon singers for a folk music 
collection. 

She was directed to Wisconsin, 
then Green Bay and finally told of a 


“They can’t ane: 
stand how | can re- 
tain (the dialect), 
after four genera- 
tions.” 

— Algoma man 


man in Algoma who not only spoke 
fluent Walloon but remembered origi- 
nal folk songs. 

She sought out Vandertie and he 
offered her a tape he had made of 
some of the songs. 

“No,” Vandertie recalls her saying, 
“I want the real thing.” So, Lemper- 
eur sat at a table in Vandertie’s 
tavern and recorded Walloon songs. 

She returned to- Belgium and 
played the tape on radio. 


“The following year, as part of a 
trip sponsored by the Peninsula Bel- 
gian-American Club, Vandertie went 
to Belgium for the first time. 

His flight landed in Luxembourg 
and a bus took the group to Belgium. 

“When my bus arrived, my name 
was called, I held up,my hand. Lights 
flashed in my eyes and there were TV 
cameras. I had to sing on TV,” Van- 
dertie said, recalling the surprise and 
amazement of seeing songs passed to 
him from his family causing such a 
stir in Belgium. He appeared on tel- 
evision seven times during his 11-day 
stay. 

“The old people clapped and 
clapped,” he said, because they still 
understand Walloon and weren't 
aware that Walloons lived in Amer- 
ica. The Walloon language in Bel- 
gium, Vandertie said, has been di- 
luted with French among young 


Those sounds from Vandertie’s are Walloon 


people, just as Walloon in America 
has been erased by English. 

He has since returned to Belgium 
twice, and plans another trip this 
summer. 

Last summer, the broadcaster who 
first brought Vandertie’s singing to 
Walloons in Belgium, returned to the 
U.S. and recorded the “Les Walloons 
d’Amerique” album at Vandertie’s 
tavern. 


“They can't understand how I can 
retain, after four generations,” songs 
that were never written, he said. Wal- 
loon is not a written language. 


“I didn’t sing a Belgian song until 
I was 25,” he said. He said he remem- 


` bers his father and aunt singing. 


Each time Vandertie has visited 
Belgium he’s been asked to sing in 
Walloon. The older people, he said, 
believe Walloon is being lost and that 
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Flemish and French are becoming the 
everyday languages. 

Vandertie recalls one man taking 
him by the arm and saying, “Al, will 
you teach me how to speak Walloon? 
I’ve forgotten how.” 


Since the two Walloon groups dis- 
covered each other, although thou- 
sands of miles apart, Vandertie said 
there’s been more and more interac- 
tion. The groups meet each year, al- 
ternating countries. 

One of Vandertie’s latest projects 
is a song he wrote in Walloon to the 
tune of an old American song, 
“Springtime in the Rockies.” 


He’s personalized the words for 
Wisconsinites, and said it’s his way of 
saying, the next time he goes to Bel- 
gium, that he’s glad to be there and to 
have met people with a common heri- 
tage. 


